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Round 3.—Prodgers cae up wiidly, and 
investing heavily on the lamp- post with his 
head, fell froin the force of his own blow. 4 


Nor this.----Magistrate: ‘For the assault 


fe put in an 
bargained for on the boy, 20s. or a month ; on the female, 
: 20s. or a month; on the pa 20s. or a 
month.” Prodgers has left the ring. Vv 


challenges will be attended to. 
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ALL THERE AT THE INVENTORIES. 


Extraordinary interesting “Exhibits” by Miss Tootsie, Lord Bob, the Dook Snook, the Hon'ble Billy, 
Poor Pa also on show without extra charge. 
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Opening Day in the Sloper Court. 
Blood-Stained Bill, and the Boy Alexander. 


Baio (AE AADEMICAL. PORAPS. — | DORINDA, THE DOOMED ONE; 
! . gad wr — Or, BURIED ALIVE. 
A TALE OF TERROR. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘* A hopeless darkness settles o'er my fate, 
My doom is closed, and cold despair 
To livid paleness turns the glowing red ; 
My blood, scarce livid, creeps within my veins. 
* * . . 
“ Beneath the heavy paving-stone, a shocking hole they found, 
It was not thao the tavise feet deep, audi bavely twelve fect round ; 
A shapeless, sapless skeleton lay in that horrid well, 
But who the wretch who put it there, the finders could not tell ; 
And near the fleshless skeleton a pitcher small did lie, 
And a mouldy piece of kissing crust, as from a poisoned pie.” 


Or the many thousands of Londoners im the habit of daily 
vassing a certain tall brick building, in a generally crowded 
3 - aa horoughfare, how few have paused to ask themselves what was 
3. A Short-sighted Critic. 4. Exhausted Tomkins has looked this building of sombre and threatening exterior, <urrounded by 
at.all the pictures ahigh wall, over the top of which peep the heads /f three smoke 
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——. . 

FROM HIS POINT OF VIEW. 1. “Really, sir, I mustn't allow you 2. “Haw would you kindly ste) 

Party. Ugly things, after all, these race ‘osses ; too much leg, #!* {o pass with those sticks.” aside while T look at that picture?’ 
no roundness in the body. 
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stained, leafless trees, which, even in midsummer, are blessed with but 
a scanty crop of foliage. 

Most pede casting a cursory glance upon the forbidding exterior 
of the gloomy edifice, would suppose it to be a private mansion, pro- 
bably the abode of some eccentric person who coveted seclusion, and 
was determined, as far as lay in his power, to block out all sight and 
~ound of the busy traffic hard by. 

Or it might be taken for the dwelling of a miser living in dread of 
thieves ; for those of the upper windows that can be seen trom the road 
are closely barred and shuttered. 

At night there are never any lights glimmering in the windows. 

By day rarely isa living being seen to pass in or ont of the great black 

tes, studded with rusty nails, seemingly sunk deep, and fixed 
immovably in the grass-grown path leading up to them. 

But the house is not uninhabited. On the contrary, it contains at least 
a souls, 

ifty women are immured within its walls. 
F Haar hace many beautiful, many rich—many who have been the 
idols of fond and loviug hearts. 

Fifty women dying slowly—already dead to the world. 

It is a London Convent. The convent of the Secret Sisterhood. 

‘‘And are there really convents in the heart of London /” an unsophis- 
ticated reader may inquire. 

As well ask whether there exist crimes that never see the daylight. 
Crimes of black enormity that lie hidden in dark holes and corners, and 
bafile discovery. 

It was the fate of a Dauntless Boy—otherwise es Se better 
known as Blood-Stained Bill, to drag the veil from this abode of mystery ; 
and how he did so will be related 


(Jn our next.) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
*,” Owing to the demand on our space, we cannot guarantee to answer 
Correspondents immediately on the receipt of their Queries— 
particularly the queerest. 


A Reaper.—You are mistaken; ALLY never had a brother.— 
ALFRED Crick (Shirley).—Give your address, and a photo shall be 
sent; nw stamps required. The Eminent cannot answer your question. 
——‘‘GusHER” (Lyall Place).— We quite agree with you. It ts very 
‘hard to have the foot where the heart can never be.""——W. SANDER- 
son (Brixton Road).—AMliss Sloper's love, and she is much pleased with 


the flowers _ have so Lindly sent. She will certainly send her photo 
if you let her know your address. ——CuHaRLEs Morris (Ealing).—No 
Gokasintion has yet been started to buy the Eminent a pair of new boots. 


ALLY's autograph and Tootsie's photo herewith. —- H. LUMSDEN 
(Irvine, N. BY The Eminent sends, with pleasure, his autograph and 
Tootsie's portrait to adorn the walls of ‘The Sloper Club,” which you 
say has been in existence six months. Long life to it. McGooseley has 
been on the job lately, and it's very dificult yl eee his whereabouts when 
he's taken that way.—ARCHIE MEDWwIN (Leeds).—Photo, with love 
and kisses, from Tootsie. ——A. S. HARKNESS (Bow).—The model your 
little boy has made of the Eminent is wonderfully clever, It ts now in 
the shop window, fur people to gaze on and admire. ——J. W. FORRESTER 
Stoke Newi: in). —Do try and be more original. —— DERRICK 

AVIS (Leeds). — Tootsie is delighted you are so at with her 
“* Fashion Fancies.” She sends, with love, her rait, and will be 
nost happy to receive the basket of roses you so kindly offer.—Davy 
(Carlisle Prer, Kingstown).—ALLy's kind regards, and he’s glad you 
have done so well with the ‘‘Haut¥r-Houipay.” May your shadow 
never grow less. —-JOHN PETERS (Chester). — Thanks for very interesting 
letter.——Tep Jack (Bristol).—J¢ ts impossible for the Eminent to 
confer his ‘* Award of Merit” upon you. You are welcome, though, to 
his autograph, now sent.——Ropst. O'SULLIVAN (Cork).—There's quite 
enough blarney, thanks. It’s the length of the article that prevents us 
using it,_—-G. ENzINGER (Wood Street Square). — Tootsie’s portrait and 
poor Papa's autograph herewith.——J. D. KEENE (John Street, W.C. ).— 
All the letters coi’ gr under the heading of THe Eprtor’s LETTER- 
Box are genuine. . C. D. (Croydon).—Tootsie begs to thank you 
Sor the ife. She recollects hearing something once about knives 
cutting love in two. Perhaps she's wrong, and so sends her photo. — 
“SxeTcHER.”—WNo offence, bud really how could we insert it ? —FRANK 
PakKER (Southampton).—Zhe Eminent has never bought any, so does 
not know. Blue with a ee Re would be effective, he thinks, —— 
J. W. Stevens (Commercial ).— We think you are mistaken. ALLY 
very rarely gets into the condition you describe. 


THE BEAUTY PRIZE. 
£2:2:0 


And “SLOPER AWARD OF MERIT” has been given to 
Miss Alice Lane, 3 Commercial Rd., St. Leonard’s Rd., Eastbourne. 


JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 
—_—— 
WE ae eee what is called a pianiste novelty—a performer who 
lays equally well with hands or feet. This is no novelty after all. 
ijoraes who do this are common enough in every social circle ; only 
they play vilely either way. oe 
. 


I once went to the races, upon a racing day, 

1 heard a betting man, sir, against the horses lay ; 

He offer'd all the odds, sir, with much expense of jaw 

His costume was a sight, sir, I'd never seen before. 

His coat it was pea-green, sir, his hat as red as blood, 

His trousers they were tight, sir, and plaster'd o'er with nud, 
T went and took the odds, sir—it was an awfal sell ! 

I went to ‘draw "-he'd gone away—but where J cannot tell. 


I'Lu tell you what line | shall take with these eg el said a great 
critic to me the tirst night, as together we crossed the threshold of the 
Band-box Theatre. ‘‘I shall notice them from the point of view of a 
man who does not understand the language.” And he did too. There 
are times when one can scarcely refrain from half a smile. 


* 
Lady Customer. What! bread gone up again? And pray, Mr. Doey, 
why is that? 

r. Doey. Well, Mum, you see it’s in consequence of the War in the 
Yeast. Everythink is going up. Why, the papers say that even the 
Caucasses is rising! 
teady Customer pays her bill without another word. 


* 
WHEN I had lots of tin to spend 
I never seemed to lack a friend, 
But now I've ceased to be a swell 
T somehow don't get on as well. 
It often peppens, though ‘tis odd, 
That folk don’t see me when I nod. 
Feotsore I climb'd up, t’other day, 
Among the spikes behind a shay ; 
But when a gain gave the tip, 
The coachman freely plied his whip. 
I'd very oft been cut before, 
But never felt the sting so sore. 


* 

How To AccuuyT FoR It.—In a notice of the Royal Academy 
Exhibition, one of the papers asserts that in many of the pictures “the 
artists show a great lack of taste.” Without absolutely assenting to 
this statement, one may admit the possibility of an artist having some- 
thing wrong with his palette—in which case, the taste would necessarily 
be a little wrong. ace . 

* 


Ir is asserted that oue of the latest novelties of fashion is a lady's 
shoe with a Jooking-glass heel. The object of this extraordinary 
addition to a \uly’s toilet is not exactly clear, but those who do not 
understand wil vet admit that in something so peculiar there is 
abundant oppor’: ity for reflection. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


FASHION FANCIES.—By Miss Sloper. 


mn 4 


No. 64.—‘‘ The Spring Flowers” Costume. 


CHORUS.—“ Heeray, here they 


come 


\ 
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ON THE RIVER. 
The prop of his reclining years. 


% Brie 


THE VISIT TO IRELAND. 1a 


AT Kitansny.— A native—as dear as ever,» 


cy: 


A CHUM OF TOOTSIE’s. 
[4 crummy one, too. 

HAVE ANY 
JOORE? 


NN 


“Never again; not If | know it, 
thank you.” 


More Recrulting. 


(Saturday, May 9, 1886. 


. SarLor.—Complaint is made by a naval contemporary, that 
Seve advance and Ta provernent has been effected of late years in 
our ships, nothing at all has been done to “elevate the sailor himself. 
This is a mistake, surely ; what about the torpedo ! 


* 
Mary had a little cur, 
She feared it might go mad ; 
And as it would not stay with her, 
It made her feel quite sad. 
It followed her up town one day, 
When, lo! a p'licemen quick 
Shot fifteen cartridges away, 
Then killed it wit a brick. 


It was in the smoking-room at the club, and Lord Bob was getting 
much the worse of his argument with the Hon. Billy. : 
“I don't think anything of either your logic or of you,” said Lord 
Bob, angrily ; ‘in fact, I don't consider you at all ‘the clean pa Me 
“Don't you?” said the Hon. Billy, calmly. ‘‘ Well, I should be sorry 


to be one of your kidney anyhow. i . 


cA 
Brown (Rabid Anglophile.) Don't you b'lieve it, sir, the Russians 
are afraid—afraid of us, sir! They know the roar of the os lion, 
sir; they know what Britannia is when she’s put on her metal / 
Jones (Rabid R ile.) Pooh, sir! Pshaw! England put on 
her metal, indeed ! M it’s only sham metal, sir ; the Russians know 
au, 


that it’s nothing, after but—* Best Britannia.” 


* 

FastMan is still in difficulties, for although he married a lot of money, 
his wife keeps him dreadfully short. He is in hot water again, and in 
an action last week he had the two sartorial heroes, Largepage ani 
Harry Toole, as witnesses against him. ‘‘Two tailors in one suit,” 
whispered a waggish friend in his ear as the case proceeded ; “quite 
suggestive of the Siamese Twins.” " 


* 
On one occasion Dr. Johnson had been complaining to a particularly 
prosy preacher that his sermon had produced such a drowsy fe that 
he iad boon forced to go tosleep. ‘‘ Allow me to gs ge ” said the 
preacher, ‘‘that next time you take a pinch of snuff, it prevent 
that drowsiness.” ‘‘Sir,” exclaimed the doctor, ‘‘ put a pinch of snuff 
into your sermon! That is where it ‘is most required.” 


* 

DusBLin YOUNG Man (who wishes to appear up tv London, to friend 
who has just come from London). ‘‘ Ah, in Regent’s Circus you say you 
met Ned? Just like him. en he and I were together, he always 
would go to that stupid Regent's instead of to Hengler'’s.” 


* 
Somx say that, when the iron’s hot, 
"Tis time to strike the blow, 
But, on reflection, it is not 
Invariably so. 
To strike work is a reckless act, 
Be iron hot or cool ; 
And he who does it is, in fact, 
No wise man—but a fool! 


* 

Jones was always complaining of his wife's memory. ‘‘ She never 
can remember anything,” said poor Jones, “‘it’s awful!” ‘‘ My wife 
was just as bad,” said Brown, ‘‘till I found out a capital recipe.” 
‘What is it?” said Jones, eagerly. ‘‘ Why,” said Brown, ‘‘ whenever 
there’s anything icular I want the missus to remember, I write it 
down on a slip of paper, and gum it on the looking-glass. See?” Jones 
is now a conten man. ae 

* 


THeEy had been married but a fortnight, one happy, hoppy fourteen 
days, and were spending the honeymoon at beauteous Shanklin. As 
they sat side by side on the soft sands, while the sun shone gently o'er 
her fair head, and the wavelets lapped musically at their feet, Angelina 
addressed Edwin with a pretty pout. ‘Do put down that stupid paper, 
and py me just a little attention,” suid the Bride. ‘‘ My ownest,” said 
the Bridegroom, ‘I’m paying you as little as I possibly can.” 


* 

KEEPING THEM IN THEIR PLAcES.—Ladies’ husbands, and _ ladies’ 
dresses are both arranged on the same principle nowadays. The only 
method on which they can be said to suit their fair owners is when they 
are quite kept back. ee 

* 


THE VAGARIES OF FAsHION.—It has become the rage in Paris to have 
a monogram of the owner's initials in the centre of the window-curtains. 
The next fashionable thing will naturally be to have the name painted 
in full on the shutters. The French aristocracy really seem to be 
running the shopkeepers very hard. 
** 


Al policeman knocked down while regulating the traffic is put hors de 
mbat. Great excitement. 


con : 
_Flderly British Female of humane disposition addresses a youthful 
Coster thus: Oh, do please, sir, take the poor man on your barrow as 


far as the hospital. 
Young Coster. Very sorry, warm. Can't give no help. Never 
carries coppers. oe 
* 


AH, bless thee, beauteous, bounteous month of May ! 
e writer offers his respectful duty, 
But will not pen a sentimental lay 
About the woods and meadows in their beauty, 
ape me not your flowers to admire: 
ruck and green Peas are all that I desire. 


First Visitor to British Museum (loquitur).—Mummy, ch! Ye-es, 
no doubt about that, I should say. ee old chap ; pretty quiet now, 
ain't he! Ye-es, he don’t look as if he'd ever be much in a hurry about 


ag in ‘ain 
Second Visitor (log.).—No. Yet it is quite certain at first he must 
have been pressed for time. es 


. SOME persons complain because their watch stops. That is what A. 
SLOPER’s has done this ever so long at the pawnbroker’s. 
* 


eG: 2. * 
“ “Pray, Sir,” inquired Boswell, wishing to draw the Doctor out, 
what is your opinion of the philosophy of the ancients?” 

Be good beni if you can, to put your question more explicitly,” 
replied Johnson, in his usual pleasant ‘manner. “Like all eae you 
are too fond of generalizing.” " 

. Well, sir, take for instance the old Proverb, ‘ Poverty is a virtue.’” 
7 Pooh, sir! There is nothing in it,” answered the doctor, defiantly ; 
‘for poverty is a necessity, and therefore you make a virtue of a neces- 
sity. Ha! ha! ha!” And the doctor was so much pleased with his 
joke that he laughed at intervals for over an hour. 
** 


Ou! who shall have the singer's raise 
Who can his rhymes to poi ra i 
Make eloquent this dumb body ? 
There must be someone who will know 
The way to make his verses flow. 
Of course there is! I told you so! 
Of course there is—a “Somebody.” 


Then string the harp and touch the chord 
(The minstrel asks but one reward, 

He's such a modest slow body) ; 
Awake the song to music’s chime 
The strain in truth should be sublime, 
Instead of this Nege halting rhyme 

To “Somebody "—from ‘* Nobody.” 


Last week two authors hay pened to meet in the neighbourhood of 
ee Street, one a ules, ates y-going fellow, and the other an ostenta- 
tious, conceited prig. While pouring out a libation to St. Caxton (I 
suppose he is the patron saint of li men) the prig observed : 

I can’t understand you slow, plodding men. Wis, I write a whole 
novelette in three days, and think nothing of it!” 

So I have heard, "replied the quiet one ; “and nobody else thinks 
anything of it either.” They parted. 
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Saturday, May 9, 1885.) 


MISS SLOPER ONCE AGAIN AT A 
MUSIC HALL. 


THE really very best regulated girl, with any experience, must allow 

that there is somewhat of sameness in Music Hall entertainments, and 
the managers and proprie- 
tors must find some trouble 
in hunting up something or 
somebody new. 

Just now there seems a 
craze among the young lady 
singers for singing political 
songs, Which several do in 
trousers. For my part I 
would rather see the dear 

irls otherwise employed. I 
don’t mean I would not 
have them wear trousers, 
but I would prefer to hear 
them prattling of love and 
chappies to settling the 
affairs of the nation with 
their hands in their pockets. 
Besides, I don't believe they 
really know the least bit in 
the world about politics. 
Why should they ? 

The other evening Lord 
Bob took me and the Dook 
and Billy (who were hun- 

y) to dinner at the Hol- 
horn. Most girls are very 

‘ tond of dining there, the 
room is so beautiful, and 
the music so good. I think, 
myself, as far as the dinner 
is concerned, that the 
strength of it lies in the 
pudding end, for the sweets 
are capital, and its weak- 
ness in the entrées. How- 
ever, the Dook and Billy, 
as Bob put it, ate as though 
there were no future, and 
seemed to take the waiters’ 
breath away. 

After dinner, Bob took a box at Purkiss’x. The Brothers Griffiths are 
awfully funny. They introduce a burlesjue upon a horse walking 
the tight -rope — the 
‘* Blondin donkey.” One 
of them burlesques Cor- 
radini, and the other 
personates the donkey. 

The travestie as con- 

ducted is a 

funny, and provokes the 
heartiest laughter. The 

American Team are a 

really funny combination 
of negro artists, whose 
acrobatic business is 
mixed with some rough- 
and-tumble business that 
keeps the merriment 
going at the highest 
pit Their hat-kick- 
ing, which, instead of 
be i Some by the usual 
“high kick,” is done by 
the performers turning ~ 
back somersaults in the 
air, is uncommonly 
clever. Newham and 

Latimar’s burlesque 

song on Called Back is 
funny. Andrews is eccen- 
tric, and his dancing 
uite extraordinary. 
ws of Fate; or, 

Heroes of the Soudan, 

is a new entertainment 
giving. iat ee of all 

the prince! personages 

in connection with gi 
resent campaign. The 
descriptive songs are 
sung by a nameless 
gentleman with much 
vigour, and the pretty ’ 
vortraits are loudly applauded. 1 must not forget the ladies, though. 
lorrie Robina is a nice-looking girl, with good taste in costume, and 
her singing and dan- 
cing graceful and 
finished. Vesta Tilley 
smokes her cigar. 
“Oh, you Girls!” 
one of the old favour- 
ites, goes as well as 
ever. Hettie Keeble 
is a quick ‘trans- 
formation” dancer. 

Bessie Bonehill seems 

to be an enormous 
favourite, but I wan- 
ted to hear her sing, 

‘* What cheer, Ria {” 

and that night she 
slidn't. 

Jessie Acton, 
whose dresses are in 
really awfully good 
taste, sangof the poor 
youth whom the fair 
vocalist describes as 
a ‘ Juggins,?’ and of 
‘The good old days 
and ancient ways” 
in a most unaffected 
and animated man- 
ner. Florrie Ley- 
bourne, who was 
there that evening, 
is a most pleasing 
vocalist, and her 
manner is very tak- 
ing. She er in a 
more agreeable style 
than some other 
serio-comic ladies I 
could name, and she 
Appears to understand her words. The list of the ladies is ended by the 
‘uention of the Sisters Graham, who sing of the olden times, and who 
‘on the old English costume, with equal ease and pleasurable results. 

The hall was very full, and rank and fashion adorned the private 
hoxes. Purkiss looked radiant, as did also Carlton. Altogether it was 
jolly evening. You ought to go to the Royal. 


a eee 
Wak used to be looked upon as a game of chess, but in these modern 


days, when such large demands are made for troops from home, it 
would be hetter compared to a game of drafts, 


Frornir. Rosina, Burlesque Actress. 


J, H. Bootu, Baritone. 


Jrssir Acton, Characteristic Serio. 


ALLY SLOPER’'S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE DEMAND FOR 
THE FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT 


(As announced in the “ Hatr-Horinay” of April 25th), 
in Colours, measuring 174 in. x 114, 


ALLY SLOPEBR, Hse; 
THE EMINENT LITTERATEUR, 

has been so much greater than we can cope with, that it will be many 

weeks before all the Applications can be attended to, Second Applica- 

tions will not in any way hasten the delivery of the Portrait, which will 

be dispatched with as little delay as possible, 


99, SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, EC. 


THE COAL-BLACK CAT. 


aes 

To-morrow I die, and to-day I would unburden my soul. From my 
infancy I was noted for the docility and humanity of my disposition. 
My tenderness of heart was conspicuous, I was especially fond of ani- 
mals, and was indulged by my parents with a great variety of pets. 

{ married early, and was happy to find in my wife a disposition not 
uncongenial with my own, Observing my partiality for domestic pets, 
she lost no opportunity of procuring those of the most agreeable kind. 
We had birds, goldfish, a fine dog, rabbits, a small monkey, and a cat. 

This latter was a remarkably large and beautiful animal, entirely 
black, and sagacious to an astonishing degree. 

Pluto—this was the cat's name—was my favourite pet and playmate. 
I alone fed him, and he attended me wherever I went about the house. 
It was even with difficulty that I could prevent him from following me 
through the streets. 

Our friendship lasted in this manner for several years, during which 
my general temperament and character, through the instrumentality of 
the flend Intemperance, had experienced a radical alteration for the 
worse. I grew, day by day, more moody, more irritable, more regard- 
less of the feelings of others. I suffered myself to use bad language to- 
wards my wife. At length, I even offered her personal violence. My 
pets, of course, were made to feel the change in my disposition. 1 not 
only neglected, but ill-used them. For Pluto, however, I still retained 
sufficient regard to restrain me from maltreating him, as I made no 
scruple of ill-using the rabbits, the monkey, or even the dog, when by 
accident or through affection they came in my way. 

One night returning home much intoxicated from one of my haunts 
about town, I fancied that the cat avoided my presence. I seized him; 
when, in his fright at my violence, he inflicted a slight wound upon my 
hand with his teeth. The fury of a demon iustantly possessed me. 
Sa malevolence, gin-nurtured, thrilled every fibre of my frame. I 
took from my waistcoat-pocket a penknife, opened it, grasped the poor 
beast by the throat, and deliberately stabbed it in the left eye. I blush, 
I burn, I shudder, while I pen the damnable atrocity. 

When reason returned with the morning—when I had slept off the 
fumes of the night's debauch—I experienced a sentiment half of horror, 
half of remorse, for the crime of which I had been guilty. I plunged 
into excess, and drowned in wine all memory of the deed. 

In the meantime the cat slowly recovered. He went about the house 
as usual, but as might be expected, fled in extreme terror at my ap- 

h. I had so much of my old heart left, as to be at first grieved 
5 this evident dislike on the part of a creature which had once so loved 
me. But this feeling soon gave place to irritation. One morning in 
cold blood, I slipped a noose about Pluto’s neck and hung him to the 
limb of a tree—hung him with the tears streaming from my eyes and the 
peer remorse at my heart ; hung him because I knew that he had 
loved me. 

On the night of the day on which this cruel deed was done, I was 
aroused from a by the cry of fire. The whole house was b! . It 
was with great difficulty that my wife, a servant, and myself, made our 
escape from the conflagration. My entire worldly wealth was swallowed 
up, and I resigned myself thenceforward to despair. On the day suc- 

the fire, I visited the ruins. The walls with one exception had 
fallen The exception was found in a compartment wall, not very 
thick, which stood about the middle of the house, and against which 
had rested the head of my bed. The Lag orie 4 had_ here, in great 
measure, resisted the action of the fire—a fact which I attributed to 
its having been recently spread. About this wall a dense crowd were 
collected, and many persons seemed to be examining a particular por- 
tion of it with very minute and eager attention. The words “ strange!" 
‘singular !" and other singular expressions, excited my curiosity. I 
approached and saw, as if graven in bas relief upon the white surface, 
the figure of a gigantic cat. The impression was given with an accuracy 
truly marvellous. There was a rope about the animal’s neck. 

When I first beheld this apparition—for I could scarcely regard it as 
less—my wonder and my terror were extreme. But at length reflection 
came to my aid. The cat, I remembered, had been hung in a garden 
adjacent to the house. Upon the alarm of fire, this arden had been 
immediately filled by the crowd pi fcieed one of whom the animal must 
have been cut from the tree and thrown through an open window into 
my chamber. This had probably been done with the view of arousing 
me from sleep. The falling of other walls had compressed the victim 
of my cruelty into the substance of the freshly-sp’ plaster ; the lime 
of which, with the flames, and the ammonia from the carcass, had then 
accomplished the portraiture as I saw it. 

For months I could not rid myself of the phantasm of the cat. 

One night as I sat half stupefied in a den of more than infamy, my 
attention was suddenly drawn to some black object reposing upon the 
head of one of the immense hogsheads of gin, or of rum, which consti- 
tuted the chief furniture of the apartment. I had been looking steadily 
at the top of this hogshead for some minutes, and what now caused me 
surprise was the fact that I had not sooner perceived the object there- 
upon. I approached it, and touched it with my hand. It was a black 
cat—a very ges one—fully as large as Pluto, and closely resembling 
him in every respect but one. Pluto had not a white hair upon any 
portion of his ly ; but this cat had a large splotch of white, covering 
nearly the whole region of the breast. 

Upon my touching him, he immediately arose, purred loudly, rubbed 
ay t my hand, and appeared delighted with my notice. I at once 
offered to purchase it of the landlord; but this person made no claim 
to it—knew nothing of it—had never seen it before. ; 

I continued my caresses, and when I prepared to go home, the animal 
evinced a disposition to accompany me. I permitted it to do so, occa- 
sionally stooping and patting it as [ proceeded. When it reached the 
house it domesticated itself at once, and became immediately a great 
favourite with my wife. an a. nee 

For my own part, I soon found a dislike to it arising within me. 
This was just the reverse of what I had anticipated ; but gradually | 
came to look upon it with unutterable loathing, and to flee silently 
from its odious presence, as from the breath of a pestilence. 

What added, no doubt, to my hatred of the beast, was my discovery, 
on the morning after I brought it home, that, like Pluto, it also had 
been deprived of one of its eyes. . a 

With my aversion to this cat, however, its partiality for myself 
seemed to increase. It followed my footsteps with pertinacity. en- 
ever I sat, it would crouch beneath my chair, or sprin. i my knees, 
covering me with its loathsome caresses. Although I often longed to 
destroy it with a blow, I was yet withheld from so doing, partly by a 
memory of my former crime, but chiefly—let me confess it at once--by 
absolute dread of the beast. 

One day my wife accompanied me, upon some household errand, into 
the cellar of the old building which our poverty compelled us to inhabit. 
The cat followed me down the steep stairs, and nearly throwing me 
headlong, exasperated me to madness. Upliftin an axe, and forget- 
ting in my wrath the childish dread which had hitherto stayed my hand 
I aimed a blow at the animal which, of course, would have proved 
instantly fatal had it descended as I wished. But this blow was arrested 
by the hand of my wife. Goaded by the interference into a rage more 
than demoniacal, I withdrew my arm from her p, and buried the 
axe in her brain. She fell dead upen the spot, without a groan. 

This hideous murder accomplished, I set myself forthwith, and with 
entire deliberation, to the task of conceal the body. I knew that I 
could not remove it from the house either by day or by night without 
the risk of being observed by the neighbours. 


(Ta be continued next woek. ) 


BOUNCER’S TRIUMPH. 
—o~— 

I must allow that Bouncer has, until recently, escaped my memory. 
There was a time when this wasn't so. There was a time when 
Bouncer occupied so much of my 
attention and that of the other boys 
at the school Bouncer's parents were 
good enough to send Bouncer to, and 
rom which Bouncer himself was 
good enough to take away all the 
prizes every half-year in a brown 
paper parcel-—there was that time, I 
say, when the world seemed to be, 
as it were, if anything, rather over- 
crowded by Bouncer, and the rest of 
us were flattened up in the corners 
for want of space. 

{ hope I may be excused if I smile 
slightly at this juncture. I trust also 
that the ebullition of mirth in which 
{ am at this moment indulging may 
not be attributable to any unworthy 
motive, I have every reason to be- 
lieve that those who know me will 
allow that I am not the man to have 
grudged Bouncer any triumph he 
might have had; and it is not my 
fault if, after Bouncer left the school 
where he wolfed up all the prizes, 
he should have subsided immediately, 
ag and without a struggle, into the un- 
piaiclgaal insignificance which at present characterises his abject exis- 

ce, 

I mention this sentiment to Johnson, who used to be at the same 
school with Bouncer and me, and whom [ casually meet with at a place 
I occasionally dine at ; and he says, ‘I say, Jackson, do you remember 
how that fellow used to jaw about what he was going to do when he 
grew up?” “If my memory serves me, Johnson,” I reply, ‘we were, 
whilst yet in boyhood’s hour, under the impression that Bouncer would 
most likely turn up a Prime Minister.” ‘‘Jackson,” says Johnson, “I 
may have passed it over through inadvertence, but I cannot call to 
mind Bouncer’s name in any of the recent Cabinets.” “Johnson!” | 
ejaculate, as an idea strikes me, “let's try and hunt him up in the 

irectory.” “‘ Jackson,” says Johnson, ‘they don't generally chronicle 
therein the existence of grocers’ assistants or journeymen shoemakers. 
I should be inclined to wager a tritle you don't find any record of the 
irrepressible Bouncer.” « . . * . . 

Johnson was wrong. Here is Bouncer, sure enough. There can be 
no mistake about him. There can't have heen two Barnabas Bouncers 
in the world. It would have 
been wrong. 

“* By jin , Jackson!" 
cries Johnson, suddenly, 

“let's go and call on him.” 

* + * * 

It is here necessary that I 
should mention that Johnson 
has himself made no very 

icular figure in the world. 
ndeed, except in p ; 
under the kruptcy Act, 
I do not at this moment re- 
member meeting with John- 
son's name in print. I am 
also willing to allow—since 
I wish to set down nothing 
here which is not the exact 
truth—that I myself have 
not, as the bf, He ulled 
it off very particul i, any 
precise direction; though, 
if my affairs are at present in = 
liquidation, I don't see what Johnson and Jackson in the act of Chuckling. 
particular business (unless 
ae come in as a creditor on my schedule) it is of yours. But when 
uncer has been hunted up and found to be a householder in Curzon 
Street, whilst I occupy a second-floor lodging in Finsbury, and John- 
son, for what I know, sleeps in the parks, I simply want to know 
what Bouncer has up to. « . . * e 

We have made up our minds to give Bouncer a call. Perhaps he 
lets lodgings. ‘‘If so,” says Johnson, “ let's take a few for the sake of 
old associations.” 

Bouncer doesn’t let lodgings, but when we send our names in by the 
servant in livery, he receives us affably. I must say, so far Bouncer 
seems to be going it. 

Bouncer is changed. He has got to be very fat and common-looking. 
He was as thin as a herring at school. He has not got the jaw on him 
(if I may be allowed the figure of speech) he had at school, and he lets 
us do most of the talking. There seems, in fact, to be a placid conceit 
about the fellow, just because he ap; to have pulled it off, which is 
rather galling. I can’t stand it much longer. 

No more can Johnson, it seems. He tackles Bouncer. He says, 
** Look here, Bouncer. When you were at school, you used to be ever- 
lasting} bragging 
about the figure you 
would make in the 
world. Why haven't 
yout” 

Bouncer says,‘‘I've 
made too much 
figure, the doctor 
says. He thinks I 
ought todo Banting.” 

‘Look here, you 
know, Bouncer,” 
says Johnson, ‘‘ you 
ean have your joke 
if you like; but why 
haven't you made a 
name in the world, 
as you said you 
would? Don't you 
feel rather insignifi- 
cant like, after all 
the row you made 
when you were a boy 
at school?) Why the 
deuce haven't you 
done something, if 
you had it in you?” 

“*T am very sorry, I'm sure,” says Bouncer, ‘if I’ve been rather a 
disappointment that way ; but I dare say you've both of you done a lot 
yourselves. You see, the fact is, | really think there was a time when 
I would have gone in for something of that kind, but you see I—I 
married money instead.” 

Johnson looks at me, and I look at Johnson. Poor Bouncer! The 
old story over again. A great genius dragged down to the dust by a 
fatal alliance. ‘Is Mrs. B. at home?” I ask. 

Bouncer solemnly points his thumb upwards. Mra, B. is i 
then. Bouncer looks subdued, and his hair is very thin at top. B. 
. most likely a Tartar. Perhaps we had better go before she comes 

own. 

We rise on this, and condole with Bouncer, before taking our depar- 
ture. We tell him we see it all, and are sorry for him. We tell him 
to bear up, and trust that he bears the yoke in a Christian spirit. 

Bouncer thanks us, and accompanies us to the street door, but on the 
door-mat pauses to correct an error which we seem to have fallen into 
intighe aint pstairs,” h “] ignify that she had 

e ain't upstairs,” he says; meant to si that s! 
gone aloft, and is now among the angels. She was not a Tartar whilst 
she lived, and she went aloft the first year we were married. I've been 
very comfortable indeed ever since. Thauk you!" + * * « 


Bouncer as a Boy, 


Bouncer in his Moment of Trinmph. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


“Inventories.” = | 


THE BETRAYER’S DOOM. | 
(A BOATING INCIDENT.) 
Little Wisper (sly dog) is just getting off with the Girls, when their dear Mamma | 


| Brown (a Vampire with a habit of lnoking in 


} (to whom he artfully given the slip) plumps down upon biin—tliterally. “ Reyther too Fishy. 
| sis a aeee 
} j 
THE ART OF CURING.—More Sport. 
| 
| 
lI ‘ 
i t 
i | 
} ‘ ‘ | ‘ 
x 1, It was little Bob's old chum, Jack Robinson, who 2, So little Bob began with Walking; 3. Then Cricket. You should have 
if | Ist Villain. Hold! Tsay, ; said, ‘‘ Take more exercise, Bob, old man.” and did not he just walk seen him cricketing ! 
H] is Bi, __ 8nd Ditto, That's just what I'm a-doin’ on! oer I-TRUUGHT YoU SAID You WovLo 
@NLY PLAY ucgur¢ 


il 


i 


| ill 
0twrvermwtt 


. Then Football. Football was a treat, if 
you like! 


= ss = 6, Then he put on the Gloves with Conkey 
OD Sayino.—" Borrowed clothes never fit well. Benjamin. 


him dreadfully. 


Gardening in the Merry Spring time. 
THe Question or THE Day :—" Is it a weed ora 
wegitable marrer?” 


A'BAD L 

Bill. Got a new pair of kickseys, Jem. Dye like the cut 00 
! Jem. H'm !—poety well. You're rather straight in the leg, ain't you 
Bill. Tuink so? Well, I am sorry I can't return the compliment. 


, u | A STRAIGHT TIP. | 


TOOTLE-TOOTLE-TWo. 


ALMOST RUDE. 


daily for a chat, and anything else he can 
get). By-the-bye, you hav'n't got a cigar to give me to smoke home, old fellow? 
Artist. No, I've not; but here's sixpence to buy one with 


7. Then he tried some other things, that hurt 


: ___ invalids will try his plan. 


OUT F 

Family Oracle, Yes, my dear, this—a mere toy—-may become, in my hands, a death- 
dealing instrument to the birds of the air and the beasts of the Geld even to the 
biggest beast. Little Wife. Oh, dear! then, pray take care you don't hurt yoursels’ 


(Saturday, May 9, 1885. 


4. Then Horse Exercise; which he 
was told was indispensable. 


8. He's cured now, and feels 
letter for it, and hopes other 


LS 
R sOME ONE. 
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ight when de 
than usual that, coming acros 


a surprising kind of gate. 


5, Goodness only knows hé 
usual that evening; anyhow, 
losing his hold at a critical n 
he had climbed from. 


AN 


Ostler (to Bicyclist). D 


{ 


Saturday, May 9, 1885.) 


ALLY 


SLOPER’S MALF-HOLIDAY. 


ALLY SLOPER’S EVENING OUT. 


! | 


| | i. iD 
Can , \ 
| V ) 
li { L; hal 
1, It was one night when dear old Aizy had been rather a Gooder Templar 


than usual that, coming across some felis on his way home, he encountered 


a surprising kind of gate. 


mle 
mm 


Po 


3. ‘However, you know, joking apart, I must yet through, somehow or 
ther—sometime. 


T 


) 


5, Goodness only knows how it was—perhaps ALLY wasn't as steady as 
usual that evening; anyhow, when he was sitting on the top of the fence, 
losing his hold at a critical moment, he tumbled back again upon the side 
he had climbed from. 


AN UNPROFITABLE CUSTOMER, 


Ostler (to Bicyclist), Don't your ‘os want a bait, sir, nor a rub down, nor nothink 


\ | 
\ 
\ | 


2. First he pushed it one way, and then he pushed it the other way, and then 
he left off pushing it, to laugh a little; and then he pushed it 
off to yo on laughing, ‘* Dashed if ever I saw such a fool of a gate!” said ALLY. 


=A 
WARM FOR THE TIME OF YEAR, 
What do you think? 


Ll 
vain, and left 


Tete MUVAaL AC~OrM». 
1. Smudge hears his pieture is hung. 2. “Skied” though. 


4. “If I was to take a mean advantage of it, for instance, and climb over 
@ little farther down.” 


One has often heard how in early Spring a young tuan’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love; but we don't always hear 
when that young man gets ‘‘ what for” from papa. 


im 


6. This would not have wattered much, except that it bumped hima good 
hit, Z 
as hard as ever he could in the direction from which he caine (tive miles), What 
an evening he was having! 


ALLY thought he had actually reached the other side, and set off walking 
Ret eavete a 4 ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE. 
* All in the Dark.” ‘Sandford and Merton,” with Cuts. 


Doubtless that crusty wan will learn" 


Soft answers wr CCU AT ps0 Seem 


QUESTION? 

Unele (@ Sely-made Man). My dear fellow, you spen:l a great dea! too much on 

yourself, Now, look at me. My clothes don’t cost ime a pound a year, and yet 
L always look like a gentleman. 


The Player, who faces his Opponent. 


' 
‘ 


ALLY-CAMPANE. 


What do you say? Never need 
But what's the odds! Plank 
‘lown your coin, my liberal 
friends ; plank ‘em down. 
(ll think it over myself. 
I'm just moving from my 
present place of residence, 
and feel rather unsettled. 
o° 


A mere fleabite. 
Perhaps not. 


ELEVEN millions! 
huve got into the mess / 


* 

Says Fred Archer :— 
“It's a bad game, bet- 
ting,” ‘‘ You're bound to 
lose money ir you bet 
much,” is Tom Cannon's 
constant remark. ‘‘ Tak- 
ing one year with another, 
IT not more than just about 
hold my own,” says John 
Osborne. ‘‘The bookmaker 
will have the best of you,” 
is George Fordbam's expe- 
rience. ‘‘ There are no cer- 
tainties in racing,” says 
Wood. Yet we find the ranks of the advertising tipsters swelling 
daily ; their invitations to the public to send tive shillings and be put 
on the road to making wealth beyond the dreams of avarice, fill columns 
of the sporting papers, oe 

e 


A FEW days ago a proposition, bearing Jem Mace’s name, and inviting 
@om King to box him for points ina given number of rounds, was 
published. Tom King has loug oecupied a good position in the bettin 
and forsaken the fighting ring, and, as Virgil’s winner of the classica. 
set-to who is quoted in the inscription on Gentleman Jackson's monu- 
ment in Brompton Cemetery said, on his retirement, ‘‘ Here as Victor I 
relinquish the practice and science.” A stranger meeting King for the 
tirst time would spot him as an officer in the Army who had entered foreign 
service, and would never guess that this gentleman of aquiline features 
and distinguished courage had ever been a member of the P.R. Goody 
goody folk would hardly believe that Mr. Tom King’s hobby goes alto- 
g-ther in a refined and gentle direction. He has for years been an 
enthusiastic amateur in orchid growing, one of the most expensive 

tastes that can be cultivated. °° 


A GENTLEMAN who lately came across a fine specimen of a ring snake 
at Merstham with its head chopped off, says, ‘‘ Perhaps the slayer 
would have been more merciful had be known that the poor reptile was 
as inoffensive as a new-born baby, and that if capt alive it would 
have fetched several shillings in the London market. They make 
charming pets, and soon come to know the hand that caresses them. 
There is nothing prettier in the world that a human baby with a ring 
snake coiled round its neck.” ee 

* 


Wuart's this?) A chance of France and England getting at logger- 
heads? I don’t believe it. France 
can hardly do without England, and 
certain sure England can’t do without 
France. Why, how about the com- 
pany that is to come over and play at 
the Gaiety ? oe 

* 


Sa the stationmaster to the police- 
man, come after the French burglar 
who had robbed an old lady and cut 
her throat, ‘‘ Why, Mr. Martin cannot 
be the same person as Marchandon, 
who lives in a villa near the forest 
with a charming wife? They are 
models of propriety, see the best com- 
pany in the town, are charitable, 
neighbourly, and the lady often goes 
to mass.” Roatin asked to be directed 
to this gentleman's villa, where he 
found Marchandon and the lady, Mlle. 
Blin, an ex-circus rider, ling on 
roast chicken and salad. th were 
arrested, but she is now free. A search 
was le. His victim, Madame Cor- 
net’s, revolver, bearing her name on 
the stock, her trinkets, and a great 

nantity of plate and watches were 
found. Blin has since explained that 
she was under the impression that her 
lover was the son of a wealthy old 
lady, a countess, who often gave him 
money and jewels, and that he had a 
mania for collecting watches. The 
house stood in large grounds, was 
gaudily furnished, and coronets were 
engraved on many articles of furni- 
ture. The beds were in Henry II. style, covered with luxurious crimson 
satin quilts, and had sheets of black foulard silk, intended, doubtless, 
to show off the white arms of Mlle. Blin. Her grief at his arrest was 
passionate and doubtless peeine as she had been with him eighteen 
months, and been treated by him with the utmost kindness. 


* 
AT a village in the West of Ireland a publican, after quarrelling with 
his wife, subsequently, as she lay in bed, stabbed her repeatedly about 
the abdomen, rendering her recovery almost hopeless. The husband 
afterwards committed suicide by throwing himself into a river. 

* 


« 

Two young girls, aged nineteen and twenty, have committed suicide 
in Pesth, by drinking muriatic acid. One of them stated in a letter that 
she killed herself because her lover had abandoned her, and that the 
other, who was her friend, intended to share her fate. 


WOoLSELEY coming back, is he? That's all right, then. Even if con- 
sidered, as a General, not a dia- 
mond of the first water, he’s any- 
how a good enough Garnet. 

* 


* 

‘WHEN I was a lad,” says 
an amusing writer in a contem- 
porary, ‘‘f spent many an hour 
with a pleasant-mannered 
elderly gentleman, proprietor of 
a first-class hotel, but whoalmost 
gave it away because he objected 
to take part in a business in 
which meat was sold. A_well- 
informed, kindly -hearted old 
man he was, and one of the most 
industrious in ferretting out and 
relieving cases of distress. Dur- 
ing his elder years he wasa strict 
vegetarian. Once when I was 
talking about boxing and some 
gloves were handy, he put them 
on and told me to hit him if I 
could, but the white- haired 
veteran was too quick. His 
uame was Martin, and he sub- 
sequently accounted for his 
cleverness when he quietly ad- 
mitted that he was the cele- 
brated Martin who was nearly 
achampion.” , » 


WUILE a gardener was carrying a loaded gun ina garden at Highbury 
the other evening, © stumbled, the gun went off, and a woman in a 
neighbouring house w. shot 


ALLY SLOPER'’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


‘THE St. Petersburg Velocipede Association recently invited the 
™ ii , Eastbourne 
J United 
Bicycle 
Club to 
compete in 
a number of 
great races 
at St. 
Petersburg 
this 
month. 
The Sussex 
Cyclists, in 
declining 
the honour, 
stated, ‘' If, 
however, 
you are 
thinking of 
holdingany 
races near 
Herat this 
summer, we 
shall be glad of particulars, a5 many of our best men expect to be near 
that place in the course of a tew weeks.” 
+ 


Gamauvt, the murderer of Mdme. Ballerich, was the other morning 
executed on the Place de la Roquette, Paris. Conformably to usage, 
the prisoner had not been apprised of the time fixed for carrying out 
the sentence until its arrival. The guillotine was erected in the early 
dawn, the approaches to the place being at the same time cleared by 
munici troops. The spectators conducted themselves in a manner 
justifying the growing opinion in favour of the abolition of executions 
in public. Nota few had passed several recent nights on the Place, 
the precise day of execution not having been publicly announced. The 
culprit bore his fate with average composure. e body was con- 
veyed, as a matter of form, to Ivry Cemetery, but was immediately 
brought back to the School of Medicine for experiments. The pro- 
fessors were 80 anxious not to lose time that they went to the cemetery 
and began their work directly the body was rep in the prison-cart. 
It is pretended that the results of this examination, effected at the short 
interval of thirty-five minutes after decapitation, are of extreme import- 
ance. The experiments had especial reference to the effects on the motor 
regions of the cerebral substance of their being stimulated by electricity. 
It was ascertained that on the brain being directly subjected to excite- 
ment by electricity a movement was produced of the facial muscles, 

a: & 


WE often hear people—particularly boys —say things are not worth a 
blow. Certainly, if the mite duffers get a half-quarter what they 
ought to get, they won’t, the rest of their 
wretched lives, think much of the blows 
up that have blown over with much less 
than a quarter of the results hoped for. 

7? 


* 

Tur writer of an article about the 
author of ‘ Puck,” says ;—‘ Ingenious 
folks have before now de- 
rived the queer-looking 
word from the French, 
the German, the Italian, 
the Spanish, the Hebrew, 
and even the Sanscrit 


lan, It is really 
ucthiag more nor less 


than a playful dimi- 
nutive of ‘ Louisa,’ and 
it came into use, as 
many a nickname has 
through the failure of the future au- 
thoress to pronounce her own name 
correctly when she was a little child.” 
Farther on he adds:—‘‘Some virulent 

es have not hesitated to assail her 
fair fame. A fouler falsehood was never 
uttered. Ask the spotless Queen of Italy 
what she thinks of her dear friend's 
moral character. Ask, indeed, any of 
the great and noble who are on intimate 
terms with Ouida, and they will bear 
witness that a purer, a truer type of the 
highest womanhood does not walk the 
earth. If she introduces wickedness and 
vice into her books, it is saps because 
she is a thorough artist, and so feels com- 
pelled to paint human life as it is, and 
not as it should be.” 

* 


* 
* 

Miss Mary Anderson was sitting between Earl Granville and Mr. 
Gladstone at breakfast, in Downing Street, when the explosion occurred 
at the Admiralty. ALLY hears that it made the Grand Old Jam Pot 
jump, and Mary squeal. ee 

* 


Miss SLOPER can’t say anything about the opening of the Albert 
Palace, Battersea. Lord Bob, hearing a lunch hung to it, seems to have 
sneaked the ticket sent her. ee 

* 


HE was only a young beginner, and he had to deal with six deaths 
from a gas explosion, and make up a nice showy shop bill. He told in 
flaming head-lines how, ‘‘ In various ways the old man with the scythe 
reaps a horrible harvest ;" how ‘‘Gas, flame, and wreck combine to beat 
the red record of any previous day's disaster ;" then intimated ‘‘ An 
appalling list of casualties, reported from all quarters, accompanied by 
harrowing details,” and tinished off with the sympathetic announcement, 
‘* Families wiped off without warning. " This man will get on. 


* 

THE appetite of the bird is wonderful. A thrush will eat at a meal 
the largest snail that England produces. If a man could eat as much in 
ee, he would consume a whole round of beef for his dinner. The 
redbreast, again, is a most voracious bird. It has been calculated that 
to keep a redbreast be to his normal weight an amount of animal food 
is required daily equal to an earthworm fourteen feet in length. Taking 
a man of average weight, and measuring bulk for bulk with the red- 
breast, wo tried to calculate how much food he would consume in twenty- 
four hours if he ate as muéh in proportion as the bird. Assuming a 
sausage nine inches in circumference to be a fair equivalent of the earth- 
worm, we find that the man would have to eat sixty-seven feet of such 
sausage in every twenty-four hours. 

** 


* 

THE Inventions Exhibition opened too late for us to give you this 
week a full description of the ceremonies. The Eminent was there, of 
course, but is at present wondering what is 
meant by inventions. He himself invents a 
good lot when he gets home at daybreak, with 
only one boot, but then that’s only to Mrs. 
Sloper. ee 

* 


A SINGULAR career has been closed in the 
death of Mr. James Barber at Sheffield. Mr. 
Barber was the son of a cutlery manufacturer, 
for which business he had little taste. Going 
to Manchester in early life, he was exceed- 
ingly successful at cards and billiards, by 
which he amassed a large sum of money. He 
then went to the continent to continue opera- 
tions. gee ey Channel he won largely, 
his gains enabli 5 Bor to purchase from the 
owner the famous horse Chanticleer. He was 
the owner also of Fan, a well-known steeple- 
: chaser. Mr. Barber, who was reputed to be 
at one time one of the richest men on the turf, died in poverty ina 
public-house in the 69th year of his age. 


(Saturday, May 9, 1886, 


A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS. | 


A CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK Enpina May 161TH. 
—>— 


Oth May, 1853.—An_ attempt was this day made to extort 
Pt from 4 Gladstone. Walking home from the opera, whither he 
had gone after a division on the Nunneries’ Bill, he was accosted by oue 
of the unfortunates frequenting that locality. While he was listening 
to her story, a man stepped forward, and said he would expose him in 
the Morning Herald unless a sum of money was paid there and theu, 
or a situation promised in Somerset House. After some delay, the man 
was given into custody, and afterwards seutenced to twelve months’ im 
prisonment with hard labour. oo, : 

10th May, 1654.—Evelyn enters in his diary under this date, ‘ My 
Lady Gerrard treated us at Mulberry Garden ” (Buckingham Palace now 
occupies the site of Mulberry Gardens), ‘now the only place of refresh. 
ment about the town fcr persons of the best quality to be exceeding], 
cheated at ; Cromwell and his partizans having shut up and seized on 
Spring Garden, which till now had been the usual rendezvous for the 
ladies and gallants at this season.” Evelyn presently after adds, “I now 
observed how women began to paint themselves, formerly a most igno. 
minious thing, and used only by courtezans.”_ The Mulberry Garden i. 
said to have p Hes a favourite resort of John Dryden, where he used t.. 
eat mulberry tarts, along with his favourite actress, Mrs. Reeve. 


11th May 1785 —Mr. Wadham Strode, a master of St. Kitts, ‘ 
this day cut off one ear and slit the other of his negro man, Pete, 
The same offence was committed there by Mr. Jerdan Burke, in that 
year, against his female slave, Clarissa. They were fined, the former 
£100; the latter, £50. : 

llth May, 1743.—Several tons of leaden pipe were this day dug up 
in Fleet Street, which had been laid down years before. " 

ipes, such as used by plumbers and gastitters, are made in continuous 
590 by a peculiar process, The metal is melted, and in the molten 
condition it is forced by hydraulic pressure through an annular aperture. 
This aperture represents the diameter and the thickness of the pipe to 
be made. The metal is brought to that condition in which, while it ix 

ible to foree it through the aperture, immediately it emerges it is 

sufficiently solidified to retain the tubular shape it assumes by being 
forced through the opening. . 

11th May, 1878.—Attempted assassination of the Em r of Ger. 
many. As His Majesty was this day returning from a drive with the 
Grand Duchess of Boden, a young tinsmith, a native of Leipsic, fired 
two shots from a revolver at the Emperor, but neither of them took 
effect. The Grand Duchess of Baden swooned when the shots were fired, 
but the Emperor in no way suffered from the shock. 


Ll Deere sehen Roctta Mkt tit heat a 

12th Em 1847.—A triple murder was this day committed at 
Mirfield, Yor! shire, Mr. and Mrs. Wraith and their female servant 
being found in the house dead, and mangled ina shocking manner. 
From the information of a hawker named McCabe, Patrick Reid, a 
tinker, was apprehended. Both were tried, and found guilty. Reid 
was executed on the following 8th January, at York. On the scaffold 
he said: ‘I alone am the guilty person. McCabe is entirely innocent. 
No human being in the world had anything to do with it except 
myself.” McCabe's sentence had previously been commuted to trans. 
portation for life. 

12th May, 1842. —The Queen this go! pr a fancy-dress ball in the 
Throne Room, Buckingham Palace, with a success and ificence 
unrivalled since the days of Charles IT. Her Majesty ap as Queen 
Failipps, consort of Edward III., and Prince Albert as Edward III. 
himself, the costumes of those of Her Majesty’s own circle belonging 
mostly to this era. 

18th May, 1781.—Roger Byrne, the Irish giant, was this day 
buried. He weighed with his coffin 578 pounds, and died of no other 
disease than suffocation, occasioned by a superabundance of fat, which 
stopped the play of his lungs, and put a period to his life in the 54th 
year of his age. His height was nearly eight feet. 


14th May, 1'796.—On this day the immortal Edward Jenner von- 
clusively established the important principles of vaccination. Shortly 
afterwards Dr. Mosely, an anti-vaccinist, described a boy whose face and 
part of his body, after vaccination, became covered with cow’s hair; and 
a Dr. Smyth says: ‘‘ Among the numerous shocking cases of cow-pox 
which I have heard of is of a child at Peckham, who, after being inocu- 
lated, had his former natural disposition absolutely chan; to the 
brutal ; so that i ran en all fours, bellowing like a cow, and butting 
with t¢s head like a bull” Well might a satirical poet of the day thus 


“‘O Mosely ! thy books mioky phantasies rousing, 
Fall oft make me quake for my heart's dearest treasures ; 
For fancy, in dreams, oft presents them all browsing 
On commons, just like little Nebuchadnezzars. 
There, nibbling at thistles, stand Jem, Joe, and Mary ; 
On their foreheads—oh, horrible! crumpled horns bud. 
Here Tom with a tail, and poor William all hairy, 
Reclined in a corner, are chewing the cud.” 
14th sar 1850.—Henri Joseph Stephan, a horn-player in the orchestra 
of Her Majesty's Theatre, this day committed suicide by throwing 
himself from the top of the Duke of York’s column, Carlton Gardens. 
In compliance with a recommendation from the coroner's jury, a railing 
was afterwards placed round the top of the column. 
14th May, 1838,—The Speaker of the Arkansas House of Assembly. 
was this day tried for killing a member with a bowie-knife, on the floor 
- the cows, while in Session. The jury found him guilty of excusable 
omicide. 


15th May, 15'71.—Moscow was this day burned by the Tartars, 
who had surrounded the city, and set it on fire at all points. The 
entire city was burnt down, and upwards of 200,000 of the inhabitants 
perished in the flames. 

15th May, 1663.—Pepys notes in his diary of this day :--‘‘The 
keeper of the Pall Mall told me of what the earth is mixed that doth 
floor the Mall, and that over all there is cockle-shells powdered, and 
spread to keep it fast; which, however, in dry weather, turns to dust 
and deads the ball.” 

15th May, 1864.—Mr. Moens, a British subject, was this day seized 
by Italian brigands and only released after a confinement of over thre: 
months, b: ent of a ransom of £5,000. 


16th May, 1851 — Bulwer Lytton’s comedy, ‘‘ Not so Bad as we 
have Seen,” was this day gp sdarae at Devonshire House, in aid of the 
newly-organised Guild of Literature and Art. The Queen and Prince 
Albert were present. Among the amateurs were Charles Dickens, 
an, a Jerrold, John Foster, R. H. Horne, Mark Lemon, and Frank 

one. 

16th May, 1796.—On this day there died in Durham workhouse, at 
the age of eighty-five, a remarkable character, the “Duke of Baubleshire.” 
His title was neither ancestral nor conferred by creation; but, as 
Napoleon is said to have placed the iron crown on his own head, and 
vowed to maintain it with his sword, so Thomas French assumed the 
title of Duke of Baubleshire of his own will, and maintained his nobility 
through life, by wearing a star of coloured paper, or cloth, on the breast 
of his coat. As a further mark of his quality, he mounted a cockade it 
his hat, and several brass curtain rings on his fingers. Thus decorate. 
and with a staff in his hand to support his feeble frame, he constant!) 
tottered through Durham, every street of which ancient city acknow 
ledged his distinction. 

16th May, 1v‘l.—Female dancers were this day first introduced ©” 
the Parisian stage, in a court opera, called Le Triumphe de CAmou. 
This was during the lively reign of Louis XIV. The true modern ballet. 
as a systematic expression of the drama, was received by Noverre in th: 
middle of the 18th century. He was called by Garrick ‘the Shake- 
speare of dance,” and has left in his Lettres sur les Arts Imitatevrs, 3) 
account of his system. He treated such lofty subjects as Hamlet ant 
mice and succeeded in some cases in producing a coherent and intell: 

le effect. 


———_—_-.——_ 


SPORTS, PASTIMES, ET CETERA, TO COME. 


arn ta “Take a note of.” 
ay (Saturday).—Terry’s benefit at Gaiety. 
12th May (Tuesday )Chester (12,13, 14) 
14th May (Thursday) chester Stabe 
ri y: ester Stakes. 
16th May (Friday. )—Kempton Park (1s, 16). 


| 


Saturday, May 9, 1885.) 


HE VICIOUS VIKING AND THE STALWART 


STOCKBROKER. 


—p 
I WANDER'D once with mye boy Fred 
"Mongst the crags of Elfinlock ; 
Where, amidst the storm, 
A nebulous form 
T espied on a granite rock. 
Majestic and grand was the form I saw, 
And strange was the eerie sight : 
A fine rugge:! face, 
With a rude rough grace, 
And hair like the hoar-frost white. 


A marvellous sword by his side was girt, 
On his brow was a crown of gold : 
T cried, ‘‘ Little boy, Fred, 
From accounts I have read, 
Tis the ghost of a Viking old. 


*Go, speak to him, Fred." 


‘Go, speak to him, boy, with a fearless front, 
And abandon your child's dismays ; 
Learn the way to behave, 
To become t and brave, 
Like a hero of ancient days. 


‘* Noble and stanch were these warriors true, 
Who for honour and country bled ; 
Seek a warrior’s fame, 
Seek a hero's name : 
Go-~speak to him, then, little Fred.” 


And the boy address'd him in flutt'ring tone, 
As he thought of the great god Thor ; 
And the giant replied, 
In a voice like the tide 
On a cavernous rocky shore : 


“Oh! Jam a Viking of days long pust ; 
T was but a lad, you must knew, 
When, with Slant crew, 
My father I slew, 
Like a hero of long ago. 


‘Then I age his sword in wy blood-stain'd hand, 
And his vassals bow'd low to me ; 
The few who would not 
(About half the lot) 
I tumbled head first in the sea. 


‘‘Then I cast my eyes to the north and south, 
And I look’d from east to west, 
And I made a vow, 
I didn’t care how 
I obtain’d all that pleased me best. 


“*So those who were rich and chanced to be weak, 
I swore were my deadliest foes ; 
And I snatch’d their gold, 
Like a hero bold ; 
And ‘twas thus that my fame arose. 


‘‘ Then time went on, and I took me a wife— 
The most beautiful maid e’er seen ; 
By the force of arms 
I seized on her charms, 
And compell’d her to be my Queen. 


‘* Betroth'd to another, the fair girl stood 
On the steps of the church by his side, 
When my d r true 
The foul caitiff slew, 
And I ravish'd away his bride. 


‘* And my wealth grew large, and my fame increased— 
Not a foe had I ‘neath the sun ; 
For I murder’d those 
Who dared to oppose 
Whatever I wished to be done. 


“The foul caitiff I slew.” 


‘In this sort of way, my turnip-faced lad, 
The ‘ good-old-time’ heroes were mude ; 
I’ve emblazon’d ay name 
On the death-scroll of Fame, 
In blood-red that never shall fade.” 


* * * ¥ 
1 heard all these words, and shudder'd with fear ; 
1 utter'd no kind of remark, 
But made up my mind 
Young Freddy should tind 
Employment as somebody's clerk. 


So brietly I said, ‘* My little boy, Fred, 
With such views I can never agree ; 
This hero and Viking 
Is not to my liking— 
Be a stockbroker, Freddy, like me. 


‘* Abandon the bloodthirsty warrior pride, 
Tis not worth the trouble and fuss ; 
And each morning we'll ride 
To the City, outside 
A civilized twopenny "bus.” 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 


*,” We are not responsible for the compositions printed, wise or otherwise. 
Here they are exactly as they are sent to us. 
4 CLare Street, Limerick, May 2nd, 1885. 

DEAR Miss SLOPER,—IT is with feelings of respectful admiration that 
I venture to communicate with the heiress of that Venerable and Eminent 
gentleman, A. SLOPER, Esq., and 1 hope the liberty will be excused 
when I disclose my reason. 

For some time past I have been hearing nasty epithets applied to that 
dear old man, and such words as ‘‘ Humbug,” “ Schemer,” ‘‘ Idiot,” 
‘* Jail Bird,” &c., have rankled in my heart, and caused my blood to 
boil within me. 

I am sure that there is not the shadow of excuse for these terms, and 
I to tender to him, through you, my heartfelt sympathy. 

If he is desirous of taking legal proceedings against these scurrilous 
slanderers, I think he should do so, but not if his private life be not up 
to the standard. 

But enough of this. Let us once more turn to your lovely self, and 
gaze on that beautiful countenance, which, if it were not already 
promised to e the ancestral home (?) of Lord Bob, I would enter the 
tield of chivalry, follow in the footsteps of that great warrior of old, 
Don Quixote, and do battle, even unto death, with windmills and other 
dreadful antagonists, to gain but one smile from you ; and it would more 
than reward me. 

Oh, descendant of the Storgrs! if it be not too much, I would ask 
you to send me your portrait, that I may feast my eyes on what never 
can be mine, and thus, in some measure, alleviate the sorrow that this 
knowledge already has stirred up within me ; and, dare I ask it, would 
you procure for me the autograph of the Eminent, the signature that 
has never been desecrated by passing through a bank—vither Coutts’, or 
England, or any other vul, place—and which, | am sure, in every 
curve shows the great mind of the man— 

“In the hands of men entirely great 
The pen is mightier than the sword.” 

Please give my kind regards to all, and a special injunction to Lord 
Bob to be careful of you. I am yours acs ama, 7, 

JOSEPH H. PEEL. 


GIVE ME NO MORE, 
(With apologies tv LORD TENNYSON.) 
GIVE me no more; a man might drink the sea 
If it were drinkable, and yours to give— ; 
Might drink while Heaven allowed him grace to live, 
And not exhaust your hospitality ; 
Give me no more. 


Give me no more : I'm uearly tight already, 
Behold my flaming cheek and bloodshot eye ; 
Yes, O wy friend, ‘tis time to say good bye, 
My tongue feels thick, my knees are far from steady ; 
Give me no more. 


Give me no more: ofttimes | might be glad 
To drink with you all night, and glass for glass, 
But not just now—my honest word I pass 
Your liquor is so execrably bad, 
Give me no more! 
—_——-—__—_ 


WAGLEY: HIS WICKEDNESS, 


Everybopy in our club knows Jenkinson to be sixty if he is a day, 
and Jenkinson is, without exception, ¢he most pompous, ¢he most stuck 
up, and the dullest old bore we have. Consequently when our new 
member, young Wagley, actually tackled Jenkinson with a riddle the 
other evening in the smoking-room we all stopped talking, and gazed 
upon Jenkinson in gasping expectation. 

“‘T say, Jenkinson, my lively young chicken" (fancy old J. a lively 
young chicken !), said Wagley as bold as brass, ‘‘do you_know, as you 
know everything, how to make your coat last # Coie, I'll give you five 
minutes.” 

Jenkinson was a study us he pondered his tive minutes. At the con- 
clusion of the five minutes Jenkinson said, in his grandest manner, 
‘No, sir, Ido not. I give it up. Tell me the answer.” 

“‘ Well, said the audacious Wagley, “‘ the way to make your coat last 
is—to make your trousers and waistcoat sirst !” 

The wickedness of Wagley has been referred to the committee. 


—_—___—_. 
CALLED TO THE (AMERICAN) BAR. 


Wa’AL, stranger, say neow! what d’yer think ¢— 
An “ Eye-op’ner's” the thing ! 

I guess you've got to take a drink, 
So s'pose we have a “Sling.” 


If you prefer a ‘ Whisky straight,” 
ust pass the word, old son ; 
A “Julep” now you'll tind first-rate, 
Or try a ‘ Number One.” 


1 reckon ‘‘ Cocktails” is cmmense, 
Or p’raps you'll do a “ Dash” ; 

Or try your strength on a ‘Stone Fence,” 
Or else a ‘‘ Brandy Smash.” 


Come! liquor up! My throat’s well dried ; 
These things ain't worth a stiver ; 
So come, let’s put ourselves outside 
A gen-wine “ Corpse-reviver.” 
—_—-—___ 


ON TEMPER AND STICKS. 


Ir is a bad thing for anybody to give way to anger, unless he lives on 
an island by himself. If one person gets into a bad temper, the con- 
tagion is apt to spread; and then the one who has begun the row begins 
to be sorry he spoke. So it is with sticks. If you lay a single stick of 
wood in the grate, and set fire to it, you will tind that it will be a long 
time before you get tire enough to roast a bullock, but put on another 
stick or two, or say half-a-dozen, and soon you will havea blaze. I 
the person who is ina bad temper says to another person ‘‘ You are 
another !” (a very simple remark in itself) and that other person calls 
in two more to see fair, then matters get complicated ; and if the first 
person has any sense, he will clear out and leave things to settle. When 
the parties happen to be Irish, the stick illustration becomes very 
striking indeed. 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 
CULINARY MEM.— How to Serve a Dinner Properly —Eat it. ' 
ANOTHER OvE.——If # dinner could speak, what would it say /—Give 
me none of your jaw. a 

N.B.—Though a good dinner may not always agree with yourself, it 
will generally make you agree with your host. . 

Tae Dentist’s Motro—‘I spare no pains to make the operation 
satisfactory.” 2 

Most people have heard of a dead wall, but a correspondent writes 
to say he has actually got a living room in his house. 

NEEDY farmers, like some poets, ure partial to an acre on tie(k). 

CLOSE QUARTERS—A washerwoman’s, 

An Earty Dix-NeR—The milk bell. 

Wy is a parson generally a patient angler /—Because he would like 
to have the reputation of a judicious Hooker. 

A DUMB man recently went to law with « deat man; the latter, of 
course, was the deaf-endant. 

W3HaTt class of persons are most subject to shooting pains ?— Poachers. 

A CoLp Stream GuaRD—A gingham. 

A BARON of beef sometimes subsides into a baron-ate. 

A SIMPLE-TON— 20 cwt. 

Wuat always follows the hounds—Their tails. 

An UNSOCIABLE TREAT—Treating one with contenipt. 

THE FRUIT OF Frcits—Mulligrubs, 
LOOKED at one way, anti-vaccination ought to be pitted. 


———— eet 
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FOUR FLIRTS. 
THEIR CaRDs, AND HOW THEY PLAYED THEM. 


- 


INTRODUCTION.—THE LADIES OF THE ROUND TABLE. 

It is towards the close of a winter's day, and they sat grouped around 
a cheery wood-fire, with its rnddy flame leaping and glowing, throwing 
a flickering light upon their cheeks, and casting strange, fantastic, 
quivering shadows upon the floor he- 
hind them, 

One holds an open book upon her 
lap, and half reads half recites to her 
companions ;— 


“Far other was the song that once I heard 
By this huge oak, sung nearly where we sit; 
For here we met, some ten or twelve of us, 
To chase a creature that was current then 
In these wild woods,-—-the hart with golden 
horns. 
It was the time when first the question ros 
About the founding of a Table Round, 
That was tv be for love of God and men, 
And noble deeds, the flower of all the world 
And each incited each to noble deeds.” 


‘*How glorious! What splendid 
fellows Arthur's knights must have 
been!" And the mistress of Haugh- 
ton Towers lays down the book and 
gazes wistfully at the sparkling logs. 

* Yes, one can love men who died 
so long ago,” sighs Adela Charlton. 
“7 can't—I prefer them living,” says her next neighbour, briskly, 
shaking a shapely little bead, and tossing back the qonlin curls which 
cluster upon her forehead, as she looks roguishly across at Sibyl 
Haughton, still gazing reflectively into the fire. 

a » you are incorrigible,” cries Sibyl, roused from her reverie ; 
‘and should I ever emulate King Arthur's example, and found——” 

‘A society of K.C.B.s?” 

a “ Bileacs, mocker! Should I found « court of Ladies of the Round 
able-—— 

**Delicious!” exclaims Estelle Arundell, clapping her hands; “ praydo.” 

‘Ladies of the Tea Table would be more appropriate,” interposes 
Rosalind Grahame. 

‘“‘T shall hope,” continues Sibyl, disregarding the interruptions, ‘to 
gather round me a company whose noble deeds a future Tennyson may 
sing. 
Let us enrol ourselves at once,’ 
«© What vows shall we take?” 

‘Eternal enmity to Love!” 

A murmur of dissatisfaction greets this announcement, and Sibyl] 
resumes ;— 
ae ies of the Round Table! we are growing old; we are all over 
twenty, and have experienced the sorrows and disappointments entailed 
by bestowing our affections upon the opposite sex. Henceforth we will 
devote our lives to the rescue of all girls whom we may find listening to 
the vows of perfidious man, and to the saving of the too confiding from 
the perils of the honeyed accents of mendacious suitors. We will steal 
Cupid’s arrows and break his bow, and, alike by precept and example, 

prove to our younger sisters that true happiness consists in abstention 
rom male society. Haughton Towers shall one «lay be famous to the 
world as Cwrleon-upon-Usk, and the deeds of those brave ladies who 
nobly enrolled their names as champions of female loneliness shall he 
chanted in immortal verse to generations yet unborn.” 

Sibyl Haughton, who makes this speech, is a wealthy girl with au 
eventful history. Haughton Towers, where she and her three friends 
are assembled, is a fine old grey stone mansion, built half-way up the 
side of a steep well-wooded hill, in the far north of England.” At the 
bottom of the hill tumbles a turbulent river; behind the hill, swelling 
high and higher, rise a range of mountains, rich in fantastic outline, 
and frosted now with fresh-fallen snow. 

The windows of the mansion open on to a broad stone terrace, whence 
there is a charming view over a Piscaronyis valley, a valley rich in 
summer with verdant woods, but chill and grim this winter afternoon 
with naked rime-encrusted tree-branches. " 

The road by which the house is approached winds sinuously adown 
the hill-side, and crosses the river by an old stone bridge, the home ot 
ivy, ferns, and lichens, and then is lost to sight in an oak copse, over 
which the blue smoke from the chimneys of the little village rises 
spirally in the still frosty air. 

The house is a delightful residence, and many there are who would 
gladly share such a home with its fair owner; but Sibyl’s sad ex- 
periences have given her a distaste for male society, and with the 
decision of her two and twenty years she has avowed her determination 
never to marry. Her three friends she has chosen as sympathetic with 
herself and with each other. 

ind Grahame is the life and soul of the gathering. She is one of 
those laughing, merry, light-hearted girls whose bright smiles make 
happiness contagious. She has had her sorrows, but they have failed 
to pale her cheek or dim the lustre of her eyes. 

t is otherwise with Adela Charlton. A great grief is still hanging over 
her, and though her nature is naturally gays a dreaded evil weighs upon 
her spirits and checks her when she would fain echo Rosie's merry laugh. 

Estelle Arundell, not long recovered from a serious illness, is pale and 
wistful-eyed, but the dimples at the corners of her pretty mouth tell 
rather of roguery and fun than of sad and silent sorrows, 

The mistress of the Towers, Sibyl Haughton herself, may well look 
mournful,—she a bride and a widow within half a day. 

The other three have their little quarrels with the world, their little 
disappointments, their little crosses to bear; but when they discuss the 
rules by which the Round Table sisterhood are to be bound, and Sibyl 
stern and decided, announces as the first condition that all male society 
is to be religiously eschewed, each one makes a silent reservation in 
favour of an absent somebody, Rosalind especially, who, not having vet 
quite determined on her future, makes her exception to include thre 
or four favoured admirers. 

The last gleam of watery light fades from the winter sky, and the 
door opens to give admission to servants bearing lamps and afternocn 
tea ; and then the four ladies, for the lirst time since the constitution 


Queen of Hearts 


cries Estelle, with enthusiasm. 


The Four Fiirts. 


of their society, take their seats about the Round Table, and talk «1 
Arthur and Sir Lancelot, of the latest scandal in the most highly epioet 
society journal, and Sir Galahad, of the fashions, the w eather, and the 
“‘Tdyils of the King.” 
“ Queen Guinevere,” says Rosalind Grahame, ** w hat commands ha 
your Majesty for vonr waiting-maids ’ 
(To be continued next we ek." 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY:. (Saturday, May 9, 1886, 


MERRY LOBSTER. 


jected ones calling down vengeance on 
Committee. 


and ALLY suvs that as far back as he ean remember, they've always 


thein Things of Beauty—not to mention Joys for E 
nd why not * 


heen on friendly terms with the gentle domestic, 


“caught him one In the eye!” 
[Modern Song, with variations. 


Once upon a time two great Princes met when oul walking And said, ‘* How do you do?” according to the 
before dinner. custom of the country. 


They had a row abuut it, according to the enstem of the 
country. 


PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT, = 
This is what Ulsters and Tight Skirts will most likely bring : 
altos athe sperma) ia) F runt jee young man of the analaieex: And kept on at it till they hurt one another But Mumbo-Pumbo, the Great Medicine man Aud with the aid of Science, soon set them both 
Thats female) ie pLits cE = dreadfully. chanced to pass that way. on their legs again 


p 
yy 
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a 
MORE “AWARDS OF MERIT. Bu you see, still they had not had their dinner. A good idea. ‘ bal not eat Mumbo-Pumbo?” And now they are better friends than ever.—Moral 
Not in it with Atry’s, though. “There's Mumbo-Pumbo,” they said. ey do. Don't put your faith in Princes. 


| SPRING, SPRING, GENTLE SPRING. 
Early Fisherman, Oh leor! oh loor! if the lid ain't 
come off that there ghastly bait-box in my pocket. 


a / Av 
THE STRAIGHT TIP.—A very old Comedy. 


NAVAL DISCIOLt 


oamonder, Coutound you, where do you come irom’ A.B. Fell overtoard, sir. | a Dramatis Persone. Fred (who thinks that two are con etc.); CHARLIE (who is longi 
tommander. Co: found you; the next tine you leave the ship without permission, — | MARVELLOUS INCIDENT. distinguish himself); Evita ADELAIDE Lacie Che tution ones a eneiy) 
#iI—'1N put you in ons, Lending him the 52nd copy of the  Warr-Horipay.” | Fred, Tsay, Charlie, can you run? Charlie, T should rather think so, Fred. Then rut 
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